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but thereafter for about 25 miles it faces the tiny neutral state of
Luxemburg, and the remaining 175 miles face Belgium. The west-
ern border of the Reich runs in a general direction northward from
tike point where it leaves the French frontier for something less
than 300 air miles to the North Sea, facing Luxemburg for the first
50 miles, Belgium for the next 50, and Holknd for the northern-
most 200. Holland is roughly a triangle some 200 miles high and
more than 100 wide at tie base, while Holland and Belgium to-
gether form a larger triangle more than 250 mites high and some-
what less than 200 wide at the base where Belgium borders upon
France. Behind most of the 100-mile stretch throughout which the
Rhine is the Franco-German boundary, the Vosges Mountains par-
allel that river on the west, forming a second natural obstacle. From
their northern tip a traveler moving northwestward inside the
French frontier for the first eighty Tnilfig of his trip crosses a region
which is on the whole good campaigning country, the so-called
"Gap of Lorraine." Should he continue northwestward, for the next
seventy miles he might notice on his right in Luxemburg and in
Belgium just across the border the edge of a wooded district of
steep little hills and ridges, the Ardennes. Should he turn north-
ward to explore the Ardennes, he would find no main railway lines
and few good roads running through them. If, on the other hand,
instead of turning northward he should continue northwestward,
he would cross more than one hundred miles of good campaigning
country between the Ardennes and the sea.

North of the French frontier this open country is called the Bel-
gian Plain. From Paris 130 miles south of the border to Brussels 40
miles north of it, and from Brussels through Cologne to Berlin,
runs one of the principal railroad lines of Europe. The whole Paris-
Brussels region, which Clausewitz called "the pit of the French
stomach," is studded with old battlefields. After crossing frfe rail-
road line our imaginary traveler along the frontier to the sea would
have passed through two other districts important to economics and
therefore to any prolonged war: first the Franco-Belgian coal seam,
second the centers of the French textile industry around Lille. On
reaching Dunkirk, had he turned to the left and advanced south-
westward twenty-five miles along the French coast to Calais and a
little beyond, he could have seen on dear days the chalk cliffs of
Dover only some twenty miles away*